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In the Night 


By Water McCue.ian 


Cum semel occidit brevis lua. 
— Catullus. 


I dreamed men cast the dusty clods on me, 
And said, ‘‘He lies in narrow darkness where 
No beauty is.’’ But oh! I was not there: 


I knew my own, earth’s immortality. 


For I was wind and sun, and I was free 
Of the long grass that all the brown bluffs wear 
Above the wrinkling water. I might tear 

White April’s crown from every dogwood tree. 


Here once I’d found lone Beauty in the grass, 
Which glittered as she ran from mortal eye; 


Now I was one with every leaf that blew, 
And loud I cried for those bright feet to pass — 
And, waking, thought how loveliness must die. 
And then my arms sought suddenly for you. 











Boughs of May 
By Ray Bennett WEAVER 


A little luring pathway 
Beneath the boughs of May, 





And black-eyed song, and black-eyed song — 


Away, oh, away! 


The path leads through the shadow, 

The path wastes through the gloom, 

The gloom of blossoms perishing 

Against the moon. 

And all the little stars are out 

Like blood-buds on the sky, 

And all the fairies round about — 

“‘Come away, heart, come away, heart! 

There’s a bough of blossoms high 
Against the moon, 
There’s a bough of blossom-bloom 
High against the moon.”’ 


Is everything afire against the moon? 

Oh, my heart, be still and watch the dew! 
Question not the night bird where he flew, 
Nor the fire upon the feather tips 

That brushed against the moon, — 


An apple bough hung straight against the moon! 
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A little luring pathway, 
Luring through the perfume and the gloom 
Beneath the boughs of May, — 
“Yesterday, yesterday, and forever! 

There’s a tomb beneath the moon, 

In the valley beautiful, 

In the valley beautiful with boughs of May, 

There’s a tomb beneath the moon, 

There’s a tomb beneath the burning boughs of 

May!’’ 





Love Unconfessed 


By E. W. 


The days, departing, bring me nearer thee. 

But every day my heart impatiently 

O’erleaps the impassable space of weeks between, 
And follows wonted paths in search of thee. 

— Yet never dare I find thee, lest thy smile 

Of greeting, troubled with no glad surprise, 
Should prove me, — nay, I know it all the while, — 
As absent from thy heart as from thine eyes. 











The Summons 
By Fiorence K. Mrxter 


She met him in the little college town 

Where he had gone to take a one year’s course 
In scientific farming. He was tall, 
Broad-shouldered, and of sturdier, plainer stock 
Than other men she knew, yet sensitive 

Withal to her own fineness as perhaps 

No other man had ever been. His eyes, 
Direct and kind, had from the very first 
Expressed his need of her, but when the year 
Was over he returned to his old home 

Without a word of love, and she went west 

To take up nursing. 


Almost with relief 
She found herself now free from what had been 
A kind of bondage, and she wondered why 
This silent man, with his great dog-like eyes, 
Had so compelled her soul. Yet as the months 
Grew into years, with only now and then 
A note or Christmas card from him, she came 
To miss him indefinably, and once, 





When Christmas passed without a line, she wept .. . 


Then, taking up his photograph, she tried 
To look more deeply in his eyes than she 
Had ever looked before, but no response 
To her new mood was there, and when at last 
His letter came, her heart was cold again. 
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Three years had passed since they had met, and he 


Had lived meanwhile upon his father’s farm 
In south Vermont. She often pictured it; 

A lonely spot, made lonelier still by fact 
That he was close related to one man 

Of every five in this wide valley, — yet 
Was alien to them all. His father’s wish 
That this, his eldest son, should follow him 
Was law to such a nature as his own, 

And so he blindly toiled upon the farm 
Where generations of his forbears slept. 


His letter in her hand, she pictured now 

The long low farm-house, white against the green 
Of undulating fields whose shadowy gloom 

First drew and then repelled her joyous soul, 
Just as his lonely strength had drawn and then 
Almost repelled her. Now at last she read 
What he had written; — read it stupidly 

As if deferring comprehension, while 

She looked again upon the summer noon-day 

Of far-off fields, — now wholly beautiful — 
Where he, supreme in glory of his youth 
Awaited her. . . . Too soon the vision passed 
And slowly, word by word, some meaning came 


From those few lines of his. . . . He told it with 


His stern simplicity ; how he had bought 

A thresher; hired it out; and then one day 
While trying to adjust a nut, the knife 
Had caught his arm. 
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She went to him at once; 
Aware that no slight word of love had come 
From him, but still with certainty such as 
The gods might envy who, with laggard feet, 
Shall bring vain gifts to intercept her pain. 





Art 
By H. W. Hoisroox 


There was something so serene about the castle on 
the hill 
That we thought it must have risen in the silence 
of a night. 
But we could not hear the builders; their voices all 
were still, 
And the paths worn by their weary feet were hid- 
den from our sight. 

















Can Agriculture Function in Literature? 
By L. H. Barry 


You ask whether agriculture can function in liter- 
ature: yes, if the agriculturist has the feeling and 
the art. The situation and the experiences lend 
themselves well to literary expression. 

Agriculture as an occupation has its own liter- 
ature, a growing, illuminating literature which is 
strongly flavored with feeling for public service and 
with admiration of the natural objects. Some of this 
writing is likely to persist as an expression of the 
soul of the writers; some of it is really artistic, al- 
though moving within rather definite bounds. Yet 
beyond this literature of the occupation I am con- 
vinced that another range will open. 

Literature of the first order is perhaps meas- 
urably independent of time and place, but of this 
literature we write only after it has appeared: no 
man foresees it. But the open country contains ma- 
terial in abundance for an elegant literature, deli- 
cate and brilliant and powerful, when we come in 
due time to stimulate its expression. In fact, such 
literature has already come: I need cite only the 
Bible, which is set distinctly against a rural back- 
ground. 

In the literature for which I hope, the agricultural 
country and situation will be much more than a fla- 
vor or than any inviting series of suggestions and 
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illustrations, much more than metaphor and simile 
and comparisons, more than rural allusions: this 
literature will be of the essence of the open country, 
founded in its experiences, with its embellishments 
drawn perhaps from urban situations. The setting 
of agriculture is the face of the earth: all the pano- 
rama of nature is there, the boundless reaches of 
sky, the stimulation of changing weather, the move- 
ments of the forms of life. Against this setting 
stands a great complex of people known as farmers, 
or more broadly as countrymen, with their own asso- 
ciations, a well-matured mental attitude, folk-lore, 
and the living human drama. Whether the imag- 
inative poems and dramas and fiction of the open 
country are to be written by farmers themselves is 
of small consequence; but they must be the work of 
those who are born to the environment and driven 
by the motive. We cannot expect them to be writ- 
ten by the working farmer, who must wrest his daily 
sustenance from the soil; this literature is to be of 
the spirit, the product of the detached mind that 
necessarily reaches beyond the duties of an occupa- 
tion. Yet there will be some persons who live on 
farms, as well as some who: live in cities or by the 
sea, who can write great things for us. 

Those who follow rural affairs are aware of a rap- 
idly growing desire for good compositions, ex- 
pressed by the leaders everywhere. Local dramas 
are in evidence; the volume of verse increases and 
some of it is excellent; fiction begins to seek a rural 
setting, perhaps mostly as yet for the sake of nov- 
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elty; orations of a high order are fairly common. 
The action in rural life may not be swift and emo- 
tion may be suppressed; but some day we shall tire 
of violence in literature. There is sufficient local 
color, mostly as yet undiscovered. There are ‘‘char- 
acters’’ in abundance,—the country doctor, the 
lawyer, the teacher, the farm wife whose qualities 
slowly improve on acquaintance, the highway com- 
missioner, sales agents of many breeds, the local 
politician, the horse-trader, the thresher, the black- 
smith and other artisans, the farmer who has gone 
daily to the exacting school of experience. 

Hardly are we yet ready, however, for a bold ar- 
tistic literature that shall express the marrow of 
rural civilization. We are now in the time of apply- 
ing newly discovered facts and of analyzing country 
life. We are yet too afraid that we may misstate 
our facts, or fail to win the approval of professors 
and experimenters and other experts. When we 
have lived with these facts and with their applica- 
tions long enough to have incorporated them uncon- 
sciously into our being, then shall we be free to step 
out into the vast spirit and to write with a long 
majestic stroke. 

I should be sorry if any great phase of human en- 
deavor were to fail in the end to give us an enduring 
literature of the soul. I should be specially sorry if 
this failure were to lie in that outer field which we 
know as agriculture. 











Summer’s Awakening 





By CHANDLER TRIMBLE 


Robin and phoebe 
Piping so sweetly; 
Croon of a lonely bee 
Tippling discreetly — 


Knowing ’tis sin to sup 
All sweetness proffers, 
Still sipping every cup 
Sweet Beauty offers; — 
Mellow with summer, I, 
Prone in long grasses, 
Log of a human, lie 
Where a wind passes. 


Oriole, vireo, 
Chickadee sweet, — 
Mad oratorio, — 
Gayly compete! 
Feathered and furry folk 
Scamper and scurry, 
Cracking some pixie joke 
’Mid leafy flurry! 


Sparrows on pebbly knoll 
Twitter and chatter; 


Stones in the streamlet roll 
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With a soft clatter! 

Dell, dale and valley deep 
Kcho light laughter, — 
Dryads awake from sleep, 
Pan chasing after! 


Bull-frog and blue-jay, 

Cat-bird and ouzel, 

Begin with a roundelay — 

End in carousal! 

Then a sweet nameless bird, 
Tree to tree skipping, — 
Dreamy as April heard 
Through the leaves dripping. — 


Loud sings the hollow bough 
Where the lone flicker drums, — 
Knocking my heart! — and now 
Sweet Summer comes. 











Two Poems 


By Marcaret WIDDEMER 


LIFE TO THE DREAMER 


These others ask me little, clamoring 

For such imperfect gifts as I can bring; 

A crown — with thorns along it — or much gold 
To weigh the heart down with its dragging hold, 

Or men’s loud voices crying on their name 

A little day, then hurt and scorn — called Fame, 
Or for one fleeting hour an earth made new . 
Called Love — but, Child, these gifts are not for you. 


Too clear of sight, you ask things past my hold: 


A light beyond the sunlight . . . Fairy-gold .. . 
Love ageless and unflawed. . . Faith crystal- 
Wwe. « « 


So, Child, I keep my broken gifts from you, 
Leaving instead my only flawless thing, 
The Dream the others lose, all-sorrowing, 
Still raptured, still all-golden. . . Yours to keep 
Till Death my sister’s gift, more perfect Sleep. 
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IN AN OFFICE BUILDING 


I went down the old passage 

Between the lighted doors 

To your lighted door, 

Knowing that I should find you there. 
Find your swift smile and quickened words, 
And pleasured hand outstretched to me; 
Comfort and welcome there, 

Guardianship and greeting, 

As it has always been, 

As it would always be. 


And suddenly 

As my hand touched the door, I knew 
(Though you were quick and warm 

And waiting me) 

That I should dream, some far-off night from this 
Of coming down this passage-way to you 
Between the lighted doors 

To your lighted door 

Knowing that I would find you, 

And opening, find 

An empty frightening place 

And you away 


And wake 
Remembering you were dead. 











A Conquerable Soul 
By Mary B. Swinney 


The Ozark Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South was in session at Rockville, Arkansas. 
The mountain preachers had been coming in for sev- 
eral days for this yearly accounting. The majority 
were rustic, weather-beaten men, roughly dressed, 
bearing the marks of physical hardships on their 
faces. This conference covers the poorest, most dif- 
ficult part of the state, and is inadequately manned, 
outside the few large towns. Yet at the calling of 
the roll, each man responded with his quota of 
achievement. They spoke of churches built and re- 
paired, of isolated communities reached, of godless 
souls reclaimed. 

All day the building had resounded to their songs 
and prayers. They had begun with the customary 


hymn of greeting: 


‘‘And are we yet alive, 
And see each other’s face.’’ 


The martial strains of ‘‘A charge to keep I have’’ 
had tuned their spirits anew. Their manly voices 
bore aloft the old hymns with a sober majesty of 
sound such as no sudden, wind-swept emotion ever 
voiced. They seemed a body of reasoning men, 
linked together for an important, sustained, age- 
long service. 
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Among the last to leave the church at the close of 
the afternoon session was Richard Clarke, the 
youthful pastor at Rockville. For days he had been 
at that tension which responsibility excites in young 
and ardent minds. Host to the delegates and vis- 
itors, he had been solicitous and attentive in many 
directions. As matters were now well under way, he 
was eagerly unfolding his impressions to his friend 
Dunning, instructor in the Rockville Academy. 
Clarke had been transferred to Arkansas from a city 
charge in Missouri only the year before, in ac- 
cordance with the policy of his church to man the 
growing South-West from the ablest young ministry 
of the older states. He was still under the spell of 
his first impressions —the picturesqueness of the 
country, the blend of old Southern ideas with West- 
ern conditions. The primitive fervor and simplicity 
of the Ozark Conference were to him like a vision of 
the past. ‘‘I knew,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘that the North- 
ern church was more worldly-wise than ours. I 
thought the Southern church in Missouri was as free 
from self-interest, as devout, as could be found any- 
where now. But these Arkansas preachers bring 
back the reality of old religion. It is Enoch Marvin 
come back to earth.’’ 

Dunning, a longer resident in Arkansas, and of a 
cooler temperament, did not reply at once. In 
Richard Clarke, tall, slight, boyish, with nervous 
gesture and glowing eye, he saw the same idealistic 
being he had known at college. ‘‘To me,’’ he said 
at length, ‘‘Southern Methodism preachers are like 
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anybody else — just fellows engaged in the struggle 
for existence; some are straight and some a little 
warped.’’ 

‘‘Ah! Dunning, you have not felt the pulse of the 
machine as I have. You view it from the outside. 
But even so, if you had heard the roll of the old 
hymns this morning and felt the air tremble with 
their prayers, you would get a new light. You would 
be ashamed of your rationalistic doubts.’’ 

‘‘Wait till some decision has to be made,’’ said 
Dunning bluntly. ‘‘See how they vote. Wait till 
Colonel Prewitt begins to maneuver for control of 
the academy. Porter has headed him off so far, but 
he will not give up so easily. He has too much at 
stake. Has he ever approached you on the subject 
of the academy?’’ 

‘‘Colonel Prewitt? No, he has never sought to in- 
fluence me about anything. What voice could I 
have? I am not a curator of the school.’’ 

‘‘Porter expects him to try to supersede the cura- 
tors by an appeal to Conference. He may not do so, 
however.’’ And Dunning went his way without 
further argument —a companionable, sincere fel- 
low. 

Clarke mounted the short, steep street to the par- 
sonage and turned at the door to look back over the 
mountain-girt town in lingering enjoyment of air 
and scene. He was happy. A sweet exaltation 
filled his breast. Ancient devotional phrases came 
into his mind with fresh meaning. The doubts and 
mists of the Darwinian era lifted; an apostolic cer- 
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tainty was his. The ‘‘grace of God,’’ not as a trite 
form of words, but like an experience new to human- 
ity, shed its wide tenderness upon his spirit. At this 
moment Mrs. Clarke came out to join him. Her 
garniture reminded the husband that Conference 
guests were expected to supper. There was, how- 
ever, no hint in voice or expression that she had been 
toiling for hours to do him credit. She had an un- 
usually pleased appearance. And when Mrs. Clarke 
looked pleased, when she relaxed her absorption in 
the needs and proprieties of womanly efficiency, her 
geniality was more striking than the constant out- 
flow of a more expansive temper. On this occasion 
she did not wait to be questioned. Her usually re- 
strained speech was almost exclamatory. 

‘‘What do you think, Richard, Mrs. Prewitt has 
been here and laid such stress on her husband’s re- 
gard for you. She spoke in the highest terms of 
your ability and your hold on the young people. 
Your use of the latest research, she said, was a reve- 
lation. Even I came in for some share of her praise, 
for she said the former pastor’s wife served the 
meals in the kitchen and said ‘I taken’. It is not 
with them a mere question of refinement either, 
Richard. It is the satisfaction of having a real 
friend in their minister. I do hope you will not 
antagonize Colonel Prewitt on Academy affairs. It 
would be a grave mistake. He looks to you for sup- 
port.”’ 

‘‘How can that be, Edna?’’ said Clarke with a 
gratified smile. ‘‘I am not even a curator.’’ 
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‘“Well, you are a member of the education com- 
mittee, and Colonel Prewitt intends bringing that 
question up before that committee tomorrow morn- 
ing. No one knows it but us,’’ she continued rapidly. 
‘‘He wants to take this Mr. Porter unawares. These 
curators are an intractable set, you know. Some of 
the local men will go to any length to thwart Colonel 
Prewitt. In the conference committee, opinion will 
not have crystallized; there will be no agreement 
among this Porter’s followers, if he has followers. 
The Colonel thinks that this committee will be open 
to conviction, and I do hope, Richard, that you will 
not fail him. The way they look to you is really 
pathetic.’’ 

Richard Clarke was much perturbed by these dis- 
closures. His wife’s intimacy with Mrs. Prewitt 
seemed to be hurrying him into a more confidential 
relation than he had ever contemplated. While not 
a close friend of the academy principal, he felt his 
logical place to be on that side. By his friendship 
with Dunning, by his sympathy with forward-look- 
ing causes, he was committed to the present admin- 
istration. Colonel Prewitt, though so important a 
figure in the local church, held obsolete educational 
views and was incrusted with class and sectional 
prejudices. Such an incrustation was appropriate in 
the owner of a fine old mansion of the Mount Vernon 
type; but it did not incline Clarke to accept the 
Colonel as his guide. He had never found it neces- 
sary to join a clique to hold the good will of his 
parishioners. 
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After having thus opened the subject, Mrs. Clarke 
had no idea of dropping it at that inconclusive point, 
though at present further talk was impossible. The 
supper followed. It was extremely well managed. 
Both husband and wife were proud of the taste, 
order, and elegance of the arrangements. The 
bishop and the professor from Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, who were the guests of honor, were visibly im- 
pressed. Mrs. Clarke’s confidence in her social dis- 
cernment was strengthened. The Prewitts were the 
friends whom that discernment had singled out, 
whose good offices were most to be desired. 

Accordingly, when they had returned home after 
the evening exercises, she began again in a positive 
tone. 

‘‘Mr. Porter is very rash to make himself un- 
popular with the best people here. But, Rich, if he 
wants to make enemies, that is no reason why you 
should.’’ 

‘*Personal considerations are not the only ones in 
such a case,’’ said the young man uneasily. ‘‘It is 
voting for or against the right thing.’’ 

This declaration made Mrs. Clarke quite im- 
patient. 

‘‘Richard Clarke, how do you know that Mr. 
Porter’s course is the right thing? What he will 
accomplish is all guess work. It is just a question 
whether you will choose your friends from men of 
position, or nobodies. Mr. Porter is not known out- 
side his insignificant school. Why should you sacri- 
fice yourself for a man who can not possibly make 
any return?’’ 
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The appeal was on too low a plane of expediency 
to be thought serious. Clarke tried to treat it as a 
joke. 

‘‘John Wesley’s father and grandfather were put 
out of their livings for non-conformity. Perhaps I 
am called to endure some such hardship for con- 
science’ sake.”’ 

On a subject so practical, Mrs. Clarke could not 
banter. 

‘‘T should think,’’ she said stiffly, ‘‘that for the 
children’s sake, if not for mine, you would feel the 
need of rising. A man who has three small children, 
all girls, cannot afford to follow whims. When peo- 
ple lived in tents in Bible times, they could act as 
they pleased. But nowadays the head of a family 
has no right to give up a good position for a mere 
notion. What is to become of the children when 
they are relegated to the backwoods, where decent 
clothes and society are unthinkable? Non-conform- 
ists, indeed!”’ 

When Mrs. Clarke talked of needs and economies, 
her husband always flinched. Like most impractical 
people, he had an exaggerated idea of the difficulty 
of household management.. Upon her, he was con- 
vineed, fell the hardest part of tieir life together. 
To achieve surroundings more to her satisfaction, 
he had even contemplated taking an administrative 
place, though no man knew better than he that his 
strength lay in glowing spirit and speaking tongue. 

The energy of Mrs. Clarke’s expressions now 
silenced her husband. To her mind the moral law 
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was non-existent for heads of families, as some 
adjudge the law for nations. When the needs of 
conventional life were at stake, Moses and the 
prophets could not have prevailed against those 
needs. All night Colonel Prewitt’s name and per- 
sonality beset his consciousness, till he wondered 
wearily why he tormented himself about the con- 
cerns of men he had never heard of a year ago. 

The next morning when the young minister started 
to the early service, he bore a mind but ill prepared 
for the rush of the day’s programme. The day be- 
fore he had looked across the tumbled ridges of the 
Ozarks, melting behind one another in blue succes- 
sion, and at the broad front of East Mountain in the 
foreground, ablaze with autumn glory, and the cho- 
rus of colors had 


‘‘sung good ballads to him, 
Of God and Eternity, with soul’s rest.’’ 


Today, in the same splendid sweep of mass and 
color, he saw no meaning. He was in the grip of 
one of those hideous dilemmas, which make ordinary 
travail and care seem trifling. The immediate cir- 
cumstances of his fate were fast assuming propor- 
tions as huge as those which raised the Thane of 
Cawdor to the Scottish throne. When he entered 
the committee room, Brother Hunter, a droll and 
laconic old presiding elder, was already in the chair, 
and business had begun. His attention wandered. 
He heard little that went on, until Colonel Prewitt 
arose to speak. 
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‘‘There comes a time in the affairs of institutions, 
brethren,’’ he began in his gently whining but ur- 
bane voice, ‘‘a time for decisive action, — that tide 
of which Shakespeare speaks, ‘which taken at its full 
leads on to fortune; omitted, all the voyage of their 
life is bound in shallows and in miseries’. Such a 
crucial moment has arrived, it appears to many of 
us, in the history of our beloved Academy. As indi- 
viduals, as parents, as members of this committee, 
we have a great responsibility laid upon us at this 
time. The present administration, in my judgment, 
runs counter to all that we hold most dear. The 
methods of Professor Porter are severe and tyran- 
nical, distasteful to Southern feeling. Fathers 
known in the best circles throughout this broad land 
have confided their sons to this man’s care, only to 
have them insulted, browbeaten, in some cases ex- 
pelled from the institution, disdained and dishon- 
ored. One gentleman who was so served, stood 
ready to give the sum of one hundred thousand dol- 
lars for the much needed gymnasium for our boys. 
This merchant’s salesmen control the wholesale 
grocery trade wherever the whistles of the Kansas 
City Southern Railway can be heard. His argosies 
float on all navigable streams in the lower Missis- 
sippi valley. His name is revered wherever Arkan- 
sas aristocracy is known. Regardless of this man’s 
parental pride and life-long devotion to the church, 
Professor Porter subjected his son to the harshest 
penalties of discipline, and thus alienated a patron 
whose support any sane man would have given much 
to retain.’’ 
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In the florid diction and oratorical style still pop- 
ular in that region, Colonel Prewitt continued his 
arraignment. In spite of some absurdity he im- 
pressed his hearers, chiefly perhaps by the ease of 
his cavalier bearing, the quiet taste of his dress, the 
eloquence of his delicate, elderly hand. His main 
arguments were that the principal was Northern in 
his methods; raised the curriculum too high; ignored 
class distinctions; made it hard for the boys to get 
through; governed not by ‘‘love and affection’’, but 
by injudicious force. 

‘In the name of those knightly souls,’’ he said in 
his perorating flight, ‘‘who laid down their lives on 
many a hard fought battle field, I ask that this 
change be made, — before the last vestige of the Old 
South is obliterated in our youth under the iron heel 
of this regime, before the sweet flowers of our native 
courtesy and breeding are withered by the fiery 
breath of this progress, so-called. Whatever the 
boys of our community and state may lose in the 
fierce struggle of modern existence, let them grow 
up in the atmosphere of love and affection. Let 
them not be deprived of the gracious nurture of 
Southern Methodism in its ideal form, not as this 
educator from the North presents it, a stranger to 
our glorious past, and to our present needs and cus- 
toms. Let them, I say, lose naught of that spirit of 
deference to age and authority, that unbought grace 
of life, which is the South’s best gift to our Amer- 
ican civilization.’’ 

One or two preachers spoke, corroborating what 
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had been said of Mr. Porter’s severity, want of so- 
cial tact, and unpopularity. A lay member from 
Fort Smith spoke vehemently on this point, saying 
that they could not afford to dally with any experi- 
ments distasteful to the public. He said that the 
church must now compete with the Baptists, who 
were pushing Southern Methodism with extreme ag- 
gressiveness, particularly in the fast developing 
states of Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Texas. 

Then, after what seemed a long period of buzzing, 
nerve-racking silence, Brother Johnson took the 
floor. Clarke knew him well: an elderly circuit rider 
whose pay did not suffice for the needs of his family, 
so that he and his boys kept out of debt by running 
a dairy, for debt is forbidden a Methodist preacher. 
He was living in Rockville to educate his children. 
He was large and rugged in build, careless in dress; 
a slow thinker, and a still slower speaker. 

“<The objection to President Porter,’’ he began 
heavily, ‘‘proceeds mainly from wealthy parents 
who have idle or unruly sons, or from persons who 
care more for external polish than sound learning. 
My sons are in the school, and I think, brethren, that 
he is giving us much the best school in this section. 
We are an undeveloped people, and we never will 
develop till we lay aside favoritism and learn to 
know the value of good work. We have been used to 
partiality in our schools, partiality to our old or rich 
families. A man who knew all the ins and outs of 
our social system would be influenced by it, as men 
have been before. It is Professor Porter’s igno- 
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rance of it, his scorn of our little distinctions, that 
makes him fearless and just. This state has long 
been held back,’’ he went on with immobile counte- 
nance, ‘‘because we allow those who have the power 
to keep it. We demand neither competence nor 
strict integrity from men in public places. It is nat- 
ural that Colonel Prewitt should see no injustice in 
this system. He belongs to the favored class. It is 
natural that he should object to Professor Porter 
on other grounds. He is president of the bank which 
for twenty years has had free use of the academy 
endowment.’’ Brother Johnson added that the chief 
trouble with Professor Porter was not his strictness 
with the boys, but his strictness with the funds, 
which were handled now according to the terms of 
the bequests, and not in accordance with the wishes 
of those who had banking interests. ‘‘This,’’ he 
said, in his dry, deliberate manner, ‘‘is the reason 
for this unpopularity. We have heretotore allowed 
too much looseness in the handling of our endow- 
ment. I move you that these charges be dismissed 
as unfounded.’’ 

He said this without fear or flurry, but to Clarke 
at the moment, the old preacher’s want of social im- 
portance made his boldness seem surprising, almost 
boorish. The undertone of dissatisfaction with the 
school’s financial management had existed for years. 
Porter had insisted upon a complete change in this 
matter; but it had been considered too delicate a 
subject for open discussion. Those in charge of the 
funds were much too prominent to be censured. 
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When the question was put, and a rising vote was 
called for, Clarke felt confused and undetermined. 
He half rose, hesitated, and sat down. To his amaze- 
ment nine of the fourteen voting members were for 
dismissing the case. He voted with Colonel Prewitt 
and the other three members whom his fears had 
magnified into a majority. The brethren evidently 
voted without regard either to social or financial 
circles. 

It was all over in a moment, but his shame and 
sense of wrongdoing were intolerable and lasting. 
He hung his head and writhed under the puzzled 
glances of his colleagues. He left the room as soon 
as they were adjourned, unable to bear either the 
chagrined mutterings of his own party, or the demo- 
cratic and open triumph of the other side. His head 
felt giddy with whirling sensations. Even after the 
physical disturbance had subsided, he had the same. 
appalled and ruined feeling. He could never regain 
the confidence of his fellows, though he watered the 
earth with his tears. With what humiliation he 
hoped that Bob Dunning might never hear how far 
he had fallen below the plane of manly integrity! 
Sometimes he had wild thoughts of abasing himself 
before the Conference and asking their guidance; 
but he knew that he could win only a doubtful peace 
in that way, and that his wife would see only un- 
balanced and senseless quixotism in such a step. In 
fact, a scene of public apology would be unthinkable 
with Edna, his wife, at the other end of the vista. 
He knew her singleness of view, and his own emo- 
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tional susceptibility too well to suppose that he 
could hold a position so much at variance with her 
judgment. He had never realized before how iron 
were the limitations surrounding his life, as he had 
let it fix itself. No doubt the entangled and compro- 
mised condition had existed, but he had been igno- 
rant of it. As long as his breathing being held 
consciousness, that recollection would be scorched 
into its fiber, checking and sadly altering every free 
motion of his mind. Later in the day, when Colonel 
Prewitt approached him with cautious thanks for 
his support, the young man raised but a lackluster 
eye in response. The Colonel was not at all down- 
cast over the morning’s incident. He had won too 
many victories after the event, and was already 
planning to circumvent his opponents another year. 
‘*You have taken the tide of fortune at the full,’’ he 
whispered, ‘‘and I’ll see that you profit by it.’? — 
Clarke wondered if it were not better for a man like 
himself, whose yearnings were not wholly material, 
to struggle among the shoals than to commit his bark 
to such a tide of fortune. 

In the vestibule as he passed out, he heard Brother 
Hunter giving some biographical details, punctuated 
with tobacco chewing. The recital would have 
amused him, if the effect had not been too bitter. 

‘‘No, the Colonel is no Southern aristocrat. He 
never saw a slave nor a battlefield. He came down 
here from Illinois after the war and married into a 
family that had considerable land. Now, you’d 
think Dixie was the tune his mother rocked him to 
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sleep on. . . . I wonder if that dog draws a 
pension,’’ he added pensively, as a little, lame dog 
ran past the church door. Clarke evaded the joc- 
ular group of preachers and hurried home. 

To his wife he gave only a brief account of the 
affair, merely the way the vote went, and which side 
he took. Since he had voted with Colonel Prewitt 
she felt safe and asked no further questions. 

The last day of Conference came. There had been 
reports of many pious, useful houses built or re- 
paired, and pledges for all branches of the church’s 
activity. The air had resounded with songs and 
prayers and ejaculations. And now they sang ‘‘Am 
I a Soldier of the Cross?’’ for the last time, and, 
their spirits attuned to that martial strain, paused to 
hear the bishop’s solemn charge before the reading 
of question forty-six in the Discipline, as is the regu- 
lar order of business, ‘‘ Where are the preachers sta- 
tioned this year?’’ 

It was a touching sight, the allotment of the year’s 
work, where some must take poverty and hardship 
and a sort of exile; and some looked pale and strick- 
en when their names were called. 

Mrs. Clarke sat gracefully composed through the 
reading. Her two eldest little girls, charmingly 
dressed, tossed their curls on either side of her. 

Richard Clarke was again stationed at Center 
Church, Rockville. 

‘‘Praise God from Whom all blessings flow,’’ sang 
disappointed and pleased alike, in full courageous 
chorus. Mrs. Clarke, whose strong feeling had been 
excited only by that crisis in which she thought she 
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had saved her husband, was in the mood for light 
and cheerful converse as they walked home. Every- 
body had been so pleased that they were to stay in 
Rockville. She was certainly glad that those poor 
Johnsons got a little better appointment, thanks 
to Brother Hunter’s being in the Bishop’s cabinet. 
She saw Sister Johnson there that morning, with 
milk spattered on her shoes, and clothes that looked 
as if they had been thrown at her, and she did look 
pitiful. 

Clarke had noticed Sister Johnson, too, all dis- 
hevelled and spent with haste and toil; but her care- 
worn face had a look of exaltation, he thought, such 
as shone in the tired eyes of some of the brethren. 
He thought John Bunyan’s wife must have been of 
such mold. They dreamed not of a perishable house, 
or rewards, who could look and feel like that. 

He glanced down at his wife, small, slender, cor- 
rectly hatted, tripping so girlishly in her high heeled 
shoes, with the dainty children at her side. Some 
day he might escape the profound discouragement 
he felt at the sight, but at present he could feel only 
the might of the wants they represented, and, be- 
hind all and above all, the completeness of his own 
overthrow. His brighter thoughts, his finer cultiva- 
tion, his tenderness of heart, his lifelong passion for 
democratic causes, had availed him naught in an 
ordinary test of manhood. From what sources 
could a man like him draw a prophet’s fire, or even 
the strength to stand as some of his poor brethren 
did, in a faithfulness of infinite perspective, with 
Heaven over-arching all? 











Two Poems 


By Fiorence Lee Gorpon 


QUIET 


The world is still, so still . . . 
The winds are curled in the pines, 
And the pines are asleep on the hill. 


I dreamed of a whip-poor-will, 


And woke, and the world was so still. . . . 


The world is still, so still! 
Even the grasses sleep; 

I could weep, 

The world is so still. 


The stars have slipped in the sea 
And lie in a lethargy. 


Surely this silence has sifted down 
To quench the world and me. 
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DAWN 


There was a sound, a soft sound, in the east, 
And gently the darkness had ceased. 


From her chrysalis, the Dawn, 

Still limp, still wan, 

Stepped out, and her wings hung down with dew, 
And the veins of her delicate limbs shone blue. 


Half in a spell 
She stood beside her chrysalis shell. 


Then swiftly her wings grew strong and spread, 
Expanding a glory of gold and red, 

And shimmering blues, 

And saffron hues. 


She lingered awhile, 
As the seas greeted her smile. . . . 


And the mountains awoke, 
And all the world-folk. . . . 


Then she rose lightly and floated away 
On the breeze of the incoming day. 








Cupboards 


By Lizerre WoopwortH REESE 


A squat green jug with dragons blue 
Wound in and out and two by two, 
Stood in old cupboards that we knew; 
A grey and gauzy fan, 

As frail as shadows in the grass; 

A scented box engirt with brass, 

And carved with maid and man. 


But in Death’s cupboards, oh, my dear, 
Believe me, is as goodly cheer; — 

Scraps of old music dewy-clear; 

Golden rememberings; 

Sweet tears, and hopes, and spended rhyme, 
And laughters in their windy prime, 

Blown out of myriad springs. 


The poor folk that shall by us pass, 
Foot-weary, through the country grass, 
May think of us at Hallowmas, 

At Hallows in the rain; 

But we shall count our jocund store, 
Heaped up, pressed down, and running o’er, 
And count and count again. 














The Last Spring 
By Water J. Murensure 


Spring had come in a swirl of cloud and fog. All 
that March day the blanket of snow upon the ground 
had grown thinner and dirtier. Smoke came half- 
heartedly from the chimneys and drifted to the 
earth, where it made the mist darker and of a heav- 
ier taint. Trees dripped disconsolately. From the 
corner, the street-lights flared dimly until the light 
cast but a tawny yellow shadow into the fog. The 
sky had come to earth in its most mournful mood 
and seemed to seek consolation in its very lap. It 
was March, and muggy. Also, it was the first day of 
spring. 

The boy had wandered the streets restlessly ever 
since early twilight had cast its mantle over the city. 
He was tired and his feet dragged, but an irresistible 
attraction seemed to hold him out-of-doors. At last, 
he made his way homeward, and to supper. 

The meal passed unnoticed and almost untasted. 
After finishing it, he made his way to his room, 
where he picked up a book and tried to read. A 
moment, and he threw it upon the table, and lay back 
in his chair, wondering what was the unrest within 
him. Dimly, it seemed, something was calling, call- 
ing—. He rose and turned the light very low so 
that its rays cast but a shadow of light into the room. 
Then, with eyes closed, he again leaned back in his 
chair. 
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Now that silence reigned, a sound of distant music 
came to his ears like the spirit of song, faintly, 
ethereally, as though the writhing mists outside had 
caught all the impurities and brought to him only 
the finest harmony. Strangely, it soothed him 
greatly. He lay seemingly asleep, but his mind had 
grown clear and bright. Suddenly the music sent 
out a different note. Before, it had comforted and 
soothed, like a narcotic dream; now it was a living 
breath that cried out rebellion and unrest. Then it 
ceased. 

Again silence, gray, clinging, settled down. Un- 
easily, the boy stirred and rose to open the window, 
upon whose low sill he leaned his head, staring out 
into the fog with wide, unseeing eyes. There was a 
sound of low thunder, a quick patter of rain, and 
then the touch of wet wind — and silence. 

Sleep had almost come and faintly the boy 
dreamed, half-conscious, of a long quest, which knew 
no whither or where; just a long, long quest that led 
to noland. Then, woven in with the dream, he heard 
voices that echoed the call that he had heard all day, 
and his mind cleared. Above him, from the darkness 
of the sky, came a medley of sound that thrilled him 
into instant wakefulness. He knew the sounds — 
they came from a flock of wild geese that had lost 
their way in the mist and now hovered helplessly in 
the air, still crying their wild independence into the 
night, for they wished to be gone, to fly and fly — 
where, the boy did not know, only it must be a great 
land, for the voices of the lost birds were but the 
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echo of the siren voice that had led him an afternoon 
of unrest. The cries were alive, insistent, and would 
brook no delay; they shouted a message clear and 
plain. The boy raised his head a little, so that he 
might better hear the aerial tumult. He knew what 
it meant. Hach spring he had heard it, but more and 
more elusive and faint as the years had added them- 
selves to his existence. 

But now, again, it called to him loudly, and his 
whole being quivered with yearning joy. He must 
follow it! Had he but wings, how he would soar 
into the inky void and sweep powerfully into the 
silent reaches of the night! But he could not, and 
the unrest surged over him until his mind ached with 
its burden. Desperately he caught up his cap, swung 
his coat about his shoulders, and slipped out of the 
house and into the night, which wrapped itself about 
him in its garment of cloud and darkness. 

He walked for a long time, unaware of the path 
until he found himself in a country road. The sky 
had suddenly become brighter and a star glittered in 
the west. The path led straightaway, he did not 
know where, for all sense of direction had vanished. 
Only he knew that the unrest was slipping from his 
shoulders and that an anticipation of happiness 
buoyed his spirits. The brightness grew and a sweep 
of moonlight silvered the road ahead, giving it ro- 
mance and mystery. Untired, he walked lightly into 
the moonlight. 

‘‘And whence would you go?’’ came a laughing 
voice at his side. He turned in surprise and saw a 
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girl’s face beside him, half-hidden by an elusive web 
of veil. But, in spite of that, the boy caught a hint 
of radiance that made him catch his breath. He 
looked at her eagerly. Her whole form had the same 
suggestion of lithe, glowing life about it that the face 
had shown, and it, too, sought to hide itself in a kind 
of gossamer shadow that only heightened his belief 
that she must be the spirit, incarnate, of beauty. 

‘“Where does the path lead to?’’ he asked of her. 

‘‘This path is endless,’’ she replied in a musical 
voice, that caressed him. ‘‘They who travel it will 
never come to an end.’’ 

He was silent, filled with content that the beauti- 
ful spirit glided at his side. Then he spoke sud- 
denly, ‘‘ But is there no region that borders this road 
where one may come to answer the call of Spring — 
no mystic land from which the stirring note of great 
things comes?’’ 

‘There are many regions along the path,’’ she re- 
plied. ‘‘Most men find their abode in the first few 
lands that they come to, for the road grows steadily 
steeper, and the struggle is great.’’ 

‘¢And what land lies on either side of us?’’ 

‘‘The Land of Love.”?  __ 

‘‘And you are — ?”’ 

‘‘Love.’’ The boy felt the glow come into his 
veins at these words. The gray, misty figure at his 
side came closer, her eyes looked into his, and they 
were deep and tender. ‘‘Stay with me,’’ she said. 
‘‘We will live in a beautiful country, where there is 
always joy. I shall protect you from life. Come!’’ 
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She stood before him, in the path, with outstretched 
hands. 

Almost drunken with the spell of her power, the 
boy stepped forward, and then stopped. Through 
all the ecstasy, the call had come again, not an ach- 
ing question as it had been before, but a surging of 
emotion that bade him go. He stepped back. 

‘“There is no end to the road?’’ he asked again. 

‘‘None — except the River of Death,’’ she an- 
swered in a low tone. 

‘‘T must go!’’ he said at last. ‘‘I cannot stay with 
you.”’ 

‘‘But you cannot find what you seek,’’ she cried. 
‘“‘The path grows more rugged and it will break 
you.”’ 

‘‘Still, I must go,’’ he replied, and stalked away 
alone, hearing behind him a sound of heart-broken 
sobbing. 

The path now became an incline, which he had to 
ascend. Slowly he grew very weary from his labors 
and would have rested, but no spot offered where he 
could lie down in comfort. So he plodded onward. 
Many hours he climbed, while the night seemed to be 
shot through with the prescience of dawn, for a 
golden-red mist settled about him. Suddenly he 
heard a laugh and a shout, and a youth walked at his 
side. The earth became brighter and birds sang. 

The youth turned his face and the boy saw that it 
was filled with a strange expression, lovely, but not 
like the loveliness of the girl he had left behind. 
Instead, the face had fine wrinkles, while the eyes, 
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though merry and jesting, were deep, and glittered 
with a fevered light of inner excitement. 

‘‘Where would you go?’’ questioned the youth, 
and his tone filled the boy with its vibrancy and 
eagerness. 

‘*T do not know.”’ 

‘‘Then why do you travel the path?’’ 

‘¢T go in answer to the call in my blood, in the cry 
of the wild geese, in the breath of Spring.”’ 

‘*T, too, always have the call ringing in my ears.”’ 

‘‘And you are?”’ 

‘‘T am the Spirit of the Open Road; men give me 
many names, such as Romance and Adventure, but 
those are but a part of me.”’ 

‘‘Do you still seek to answer the call?’’ 

‘¢Yes — and I have found it. Come with me and 
T will tell you.”’ 

‘‘Are we near the land from whence comes this 
mystic summons?’’ 

‘‘There is no such region. The only place for the 
one who answers is the Open Road; when you travel 
it, you are answering the call, and the fever of long- 
ing is stilled only when you are rounding a curve 
with eagerness to see the stretch beyond. It has 
no land.’’ 

‘Surely it brings a final reward?’’ 

‘‘The struggle is its own reward. Its folk must 
forego all the pleasures of man — home, friends, 
respectability, but they keep their youth — though 
they, too, approach the river of death.’’ 
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‘‘Why then does it ask so much, if it gives noth- 
ing?”’ 

‘‘Because it lets a man be master over his own 
soul; he need not stoop to other men’s wealth or 
name.’’ 

‘‘But why the call, so loud and urgent above other 
calls?”’ 

‘‘Because it is nearest truth.’’ 

They were silent, the boy deeply immersed in 
thought. All the hope for greatness, the love for 
freedom and youth, surged riotously within him, 
bidding him accept the challenge of life. But the 
price — no place in the world, no love, condemnation 
from all — could he give all that? He stopped, and 
looked into the face of his fellow. 

‘*Will you come with me?’’ asked the other. 

‘“No,’’ replied the boy, and a shadow grew into 
his face, making it lose the freshness and emotion of 
youth. ‘‘It is too great a price. I must return the 
way I came.’’ This time he heard behind him a low 
laugh, not mocking, but indifferent — the laugh of 
youth. 

The fog had come again upon the earth and swirled 
its tawny waves over the gray of plowed land. But 
now the fog held no note of greatness and restless- 
ness —no call. It simply was cold and wet. The 
boy travelled swiftly, in spite of his weariness, for 
the path now led downwards. In a short time the 
path grew broader and lost its wild aspect, while the 
rain-filled air cleared a moment for him to view 
fields of flowers. With calm happiness, he saw the 
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veiled form of Love appear beside him. She had 
not quite the radiance of the morning, but had 
grown more mature and sedate, he thought — and 
only a faint fire burned in his veins. Now he could 
view her almost impassively. 

‘‘T have come back,’’ he said simply. 

‘“Yes,’’ she agreed, rather colorlessly. 

‘*Will you go with me to the Land of Love?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ she replied again. 

He looked at both sides of the road. On the right 
lay rose-gardens and the sound of laughter bubbled 
from their depths. 

‘‘Let us go in there,’’ he said, and stepped for- 
ward. 

She grasped his coat lightly. ‘‘No, we go to the 
left,’’? she replied. ‘‘On the right is the Garden of 
Youth and Love.’’ 

‘And on the left?’’ 

‘*Tt is the Land of Life.’’ 

‘And we cannot enter where there is love and 
youth?’’ 

‘*No; you lost love this morning when you refused 
me, and you lost youth somewhere upon the road 
from whence you have just come.’’ 

‘‘But what, then, is left?’’ 

‘‘Life.’’ 

Silently, they turned to the left and entered the 
portals of the garden. The gates clicked after them 
and they were lost behind the gray walls. 














A Fool in Distress 
By Martin Fetnste1n 


Lord of laughter, give me grace — 
Something’s happened to my face, 
Something’s broken in my heart. 

I can no longer play my part 

Of silly jester; all the art 

Of windy words, and pose, and start, 
And grinning merriment’s forgot; 
Jig and revel move me not; 

I can only sit and stare 

Blankly at the people there. 


They must have their jest, I know; 
They will not content them so. 


I must twist my mouth askew 
Though my heart is twisted too. 











Whither Thou Goest 


By Louise Ayres GARNETT 


One path, and only one, for you and me. 

If Death upon his Ghostly Horse should pass 
With noiseless hoof-beats on the moonlit grass 
And bid your spirit flee, 


And bid your hands, responsive, understood, 
That hold my own with such a world of love, 
Lie passionless and cold, ah, God above, 

I wonder if they could! 


Surely your arms would yearn toward my 
embrace, 

You would not start upon that silent trail 

Without one word, that I might stay the veil 

To gaze into your face. 


And after that, if you, perforce, must find 

And take the path the Pale Horse long has trod, 
Your spirit’s trump would sound, and then, O God, 
How could I stay behind! 














Narcissi 
By Ciement Woop 


de 


They read: a youth in higher Thessaly, 
Hot with the chase, came to a lost pool, lying 
Under great jutting rocks and a vast tree 
That hid it from the sun’s hot curious spying, 
Still and ice-cool, and ringed with quiet grass 
That pressed to curve its blades into the pool, 
As rippleless and clear as burnished brass. 
He slouched, relieved, to a low shaly stool 
And leaned to drink, when in the glass below 
A face leaned up to meet him, flushed and laugh- 
ing, 
Gay-eyed, with thirsty lips that formed a bow 
As if from his own beauty to be quaffing. 
He paused, torn with amazement and faint fear, 
At sight of the fair naiad mounting near. 
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I. 


The careless hair, he saw, was in a tousle, 
The brow was olive-pale, the cheeks were red 
As fresh-clipped roses flung in mad carousal; 
The bended neck sloped downward from the head 
Like some arched flower’s stem, into a cloak 
Of mellow white, just of his peplum’s hue. 
He leaned to kiss the nymph,—the image broke, 
A shivering thing that rippled out of view. 
He drew away—again the face returned, 
The loveliest features that he yet had seen; 
He panted for the naiad, his arms burned 
To clasp the eager love, who seemed to lean 
With wide, taut arms and all-inviting face, 
As if to drag him down to the embrace. 
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Til. 


He gazed around,—no spiers. Then he flung 
His creamy peplum on a low-grown limb, 
Stripped down his sandals, and slipped off and hung 
His chiton where it made a screen for him. 
He poised, a supple javelin, above 
The grassy margin, — and he saw the nymph 
Poised in the pool below, beckoning his love 
Into the pleasant depths of the still lymph. 
A leap, and he was one with pool and lover, — 
One rather with the pool; the naiad fled, 
Fled to some dank bed he could not discover; 
He climbed without, pressing his dripping head 
With hands that could not stifle vain love’s sorrow, 
Bound he would track his tempter on the morrow. 
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IV. 


‘*You fool!’’ companions jeered, ‘‘and is your face 
So strange to you, Narcissus, you can throw 
Yourself into each woodland watering place, 
Mad to embrace your shadow-self below?”’ 
He would not heed, he sought unceasingly 
The treacherous sprite, who answered smile with 
smile, 
Gesture with gesture, pain with misery, 
Yet would not yield its body any while. 
He sickened and died beside the pool, and not 
A seeker found his body; in its stead 
A sweet strange flower bloomed upon the spot, 
Drooping to its reflection its fair head, 
Whose purple heart and creamy petals’ hem 
Hold still his name and grief embroidering them. 
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V. 


‘*A foolish tale,’’ they said, and closed the book, 
And parted to their tasks. The poet went 
And sought his couch, while the world softly took 

Away its noisy ache and merriment, 
And he, brooding above his spirit pool, 
Admiring his own rhymes, his singing gift, 
Plunged himself headlong down into the cool 
Depths where the hidden inner waters drift, 
Then rose, and then again adventured far, 
Until life ended, and where he had been 
His flower of song shone like a new-spun star, 
Lighting the tuneless darkness men were in, 
Purple with his heart’s ery, and mellow white 
With his’ insistent summons to delight. 
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VI. 


So the musician plumbed his spirit’s well, 
Whose brooding bosom rippled into song, 
Which blossomed after he had gone, to tell 
His joy and sorrow to the cowed, dumb throng. 
The sculptor sought into his own loved dreaming 
The way to wake dead marble into breath, 
And now his quiet and frozen flowers are gleaming 
Where he was, who lies quiet enough in death. 
The actor, singer, each leaves living flowers 
Within the minds and on the lips of men, 
Which now we own, and when no longer ours 
In other minds and lips will bloom again, 
Blossoms on whose live beauty all men look 
‘*A foolish tale,’’ they said, and closed the book. 





